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duly 28, 2014 is the 100" anniversary of the start of 
World War | {also known as the First World War). It 
was supposed to be the war to end all wars. It was a 
very bloody war where it was estimated 10 million 


military men died and another 20 million were 


wounded. C.C. 


WORLD WAR | 


World War One, while not the most 
destructive war of the century, was the most 
influential. It created a precursor to the U.N. in 
the form of the League of Nations. It also 
helped create the economic rise for the United 
States. It even sowed the seeds that would 
eventually sprout into both World War Two and 
the Cold War. 

World War One’s most direct cause was 
the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria in 1914. What should have been a 
small contained war between the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and Serbia brought all the 
major European powers including Russia, 
France, England, Germany, and the Ottoman 
Empire into the war. 

During the war the Germans, wishing to 
end the war on two fronts managed to send 
Viadimir Lenin back into his native Russia to 
create a new government, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in this endeavor which led to an end to 
hostilities between the two. Although, this was 
the start of a Russian civil war which ultimately 
created the Soviet Union. This released thou- 
sands of German troops from the eastern front 
to the western front which should have helped 
Germany win the war, but other actions taken 
by Germany’s navy in particular ensured other- 
wise. 

The sinking of the Lusitania and other 
commercial vessels by German U-boats in the 
Atlantic Ocean is what brought the resource 
rich US into the war on the side of England and 
France. This helped to end the war by 1918. 
This increased resources, plus the fresh source 
of manpower, allowed for the armistice to be 
signed on November 11, 1918. This date be- 
came known as Armistice Day which is now 
called Veterans Day in honor of the veterans of 
all wars. 


Land battles that grew increasingly 
bloody, naval operations in particular U-boat 
operations that eventually brought the US into 
the war, and espionage actions that helped 
push Russia into the Soviet Union, helped shape 
the rest of the 20 century and the beginning of 
the 21* Century 

Franco Tocchi 


WORLD WAR | BELLINGHAM HONOR ROLL 


John J. Allen 
William H. Allison 
Stanislaw Amusenarziuz 
Herbert B. Arnold * 
Samuel W. Baddr 
George Baxter 
John Baxter 
Norman Baxter 
Albert H. Bernier 
Joseph O. Bernier 
Wilfred G. Bernier 
Wilfred Boiteau 
Alexander W. Brown 
Harland E. Cook 
Andor DeJony 
Albert Deschacht 
Francis D. Diggins 
Patrick Dore 
Tancred Doval, Jr. 
Joseph A. Farley 
Henry Ferdgewiski 
Bernard Fitzpatrick 
Daniel F. Fitzpatrick 
Josepn M. Flannagan 
Cornelius J. Foley 
Fred D. Foley 
William M. Foley 
Raymond Fontaine 
Albert Garneau 
Frank T. Hoar 

Cecil E. Hogarth 
Fredrick W. Hunter 
Robert H. Hunter 
Michael J. Kennedy 
James W. Kennelly 
J. Waldo Kennelly 
Patrick Kiernan 


Henry Larose 
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Honorious Laudreville 
Henry F. Lemire 
Fredrick F. Lipsett 
John E. McMahan 
Willian R. Mann 
George M. Melrose 
Robert B. Melrose 
Joseph E. Miner 
Hervie E. Miet 
Matthew F. Mooney 
John J. Murphy 
Ernest A. Nash 
Albert Ober 
William P. O’Connell 
Emil Paquin 
Joseph A. Paquin 
Cyrille Parinto, Jr. 
Aleksander Piascik 
Edmond Rattier 
Joseph L. Rieth 
Arthur A. Rhodes 
Joseph E, Rivard 
Eugenio Rotatori 
Saverio Rotatori 
Harold G. Sackitt 
Daniel J. Sheehy 
Hugh F. Smith 
John J. Smith 
Michael J. Smith 
William J. Spear 
Edward L. Spencer* 
Benjamin Staples 
Joseph Tessier 
Joseph A. Thibedeau 
s William J. Walsh 
Ralph G. White 
William F. Wright 
*Killed in action 


CHORUSES FROM WORLD WAR ONE SONGS 
Over there, over there! 
Send the word, send the word over there! 
That the Yanks are coming, The Yanks are 
coming, 
The drums rum — tumming ev'ry where! 
So prepare, say a prayer, send the word, 
send the word to beware! 
We'll be over, we’re coming over, 
And we won’t come back ‘til it’s over, 
over there! 


Keep the home fires burning 

While your hearts are yearning 

Though your lads are far away, they dream of 
home. 

There’s a silver lining, through the dark clouds 
shining, 

Turn the dark clouds inside out ‘til the boys 

come home. 
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Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile! 
While you’ve a Lucifer* to light your fag,** 
Smile Boys, that’s the style. 
What’s the use of worrying? 
It never was worth while. 
So, pack up your troubles in your old kit bag. 
And smile, smile, smile! 
*match **cigarette 


HARVEY FERRIS 
WORLD WAR | UNIFORM 


WAYS THAT WE ENTERTAINED OURSELVES IN OUR 
YOUTH 


How many older folks can remember, as | 


do, all the games we played to amuse ourselves in. 


the more pleasant days of old compared to today’s 
world of technology. Back in those days life seemed 
to be at a slower pace. Today, it seems everything 
has to be done ina hurry. 

Some of those games we played may still be 
played today but not often seen because the 
youngsters are mostly inside on computers, ipads, 
cell phones or whatever else they can afford. 

We spent a lot of time outside playing Tag, 
Hide and Seek, Marbles, Croquet, and Baseball with 
ourselves and neighbors. 

When we played Baseball, we played “pick 
up” where we chose teams on the spot. If there 
were not enough players for teams, each one bat- 
ted and had to make it to first and back home safe- 
ly. If you made it home, you could bat again. if you 
did not make it home, all the players rotated to a 
different position. The ball used was often made of 
a couple of old socks rolled into a ball and wound in 
tape. Very few young people had gloves. There 
was no Little League or any other organized sport. 

We also played a game called Simon Says 
where someone facing a tree would say to those 
behind him “Simon says take two steps and then 
turn around fast to see if someone was still mov- 
ing”. If he saw anyone moving, that individual 
would have to go back to the starting line. The goal 
of the game was to get to Simon first and then be- 
come Simon. 

Lots of boys in those days, had Jackknives 
and carried them most of the time to whittle, open 
grain bags, or anything else that needed to be 
trimmed. We played a game with our Jackknives 
where we would flip the knife with one finger trying 
to make theJackknife stick in the ground and stand 
up. Nobody ever thought of doing any harm to an- 
other with the Jackknife. 

There were games of Hop Scotch, Jump 
Rope, Horse Shoes and Bore a Hole, Bore a Hole 
Right Through the Sugar Bowl.. 

in the winter, we would go sliding or skating 
a lot. Good hills to slide on and ponds to skate on 
have all but disappeared. 

We made our own kites out of a couple of 
sticks put together like a cross, then folded news- 


papers to cover the sticks, tie on string and use a 
piece of cloth for a tail to try to keep the kite steady 
in the wind. 

lf you could find a barrel hoop to roll along 
as we used a Stick to keep it moving. This was also 
fun. 

Back then, we never thought of this new 
world of today. We were happy with what we had. 
| hope this has brought back some memories. 

Carlton Patrick 
Entertainment in the 1950’s 

When indoors, we played card games and 
some “board games” —marathon Monopoly games, 
Checkers, Chinese Checkers and Parcheesi. Pick up 
Sticks was always a challenge. Also, when indoors 
we listened to the radio or watched TV on a very 
small screen. 

When the weather would allow, we played 
outdoor games including Volleyball, Softball, Cro- 
quet, Hop Scotch, Red Rover, Giant Steps, Red Light, 
Times, May |, Marbles, Simon Says and Jacks. 

We lived on Douglas Drive in the “Acres” 
where there was very little traffic so we rode our 
bikes or usually walked to friends’ houses. 

Plans for our activities were made over the 
phone which had a 4-8 party line or plans were 
made through the school grape vine. 

A big thrill was roller skating down the hill 
on South Main Street. We would start at the top of 
the hill near where the V.F.W. is now and go all the 
way to Douglas Drive. There was little traffic on 
South Main Street at the time. 

Priscilla Holmstrom Compton 


C.C. Remember when metal roller skates were 
clamped to the soles of our shoes. We had a key to 
tighten the skates to make them secure. This was 
known, at times, to pull the soles away from the 
rest of the shoes. 
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When we were young, there were very few 
our age who could come to our house to play, so it 
was time for our imaginations to work. Games 
were played when we were not needed for chores. 

As a family, we would play “train”. The 
chairs were lined up behind the sewing machine. 
The needle of the sewing machine was a great tick- 
et maker as it perforated the edges of the paper for 
tearing. The machine made a noise which was per- 
fact for the train’s engine. When we were all 
aboard, we chugged along past “familiar places”, so 
the conductor told us. 

The club we formed was known as the “Past 
Timers” ( FP). Marcia, with her wood burning set, 
made pins with the symbol on it. Out of old dunga- 
ree material,she made belts. She also made hats 
similar to Garrison caps out of old dungaree materi- 
al which had a white patch with the symbol on it. 
We met in a tent outside or in a tent inside made of 
chairs with a blanket over the chairs’ backs. Marcia 
was the President, Janet was Secretary, Shirley was 
theTreasurer and helped with refreshments, and 
Diana was in charge of refreshments — usually P.B. 
and crackers with milk. “Very important decisions” 
were made! 

Thayer's Store was a favorite, too. Some- 
one would “call” and take the grocery order. We 
had an “order form “ just for that purpose. The 
“caller” (playing one of the Thayers) would take the 
items from our shelves, and they would be deliv- 
ered. You guessed it. These items from which the 
order had been filled went right back onto the 
shelves. 

Mrs. Hebert’s Restaurant was another fa- 
vorite. The child’s tea set was set up for serving the 
food and drink. The “waitress” would take our or- 
ders and serve the “snacks” pretending they were a 
main meal. The”bills’ were a little outrageous, but 
monopoly money came in handy. 

By gathering all the books in the house and 
setting shelves in a corner of a room, a library was 
started. There weren’t many customers, but some 
“late fees’ were collected, real money. 

Outside, we played hop scotch, jacks, hospi- 
tal tag, croquet, jump rope, hide and seek, marbles 
if the big Tom turkey would let us, and “peggy”. A 
peg was made by sharpening both ends of a stick 3” 
or 4” in length, and a “hitting stick “ about 3’ long 
with one sharpened end. One had to stand a dis- 
tance away from a circle drawn on the ground and 


hit the “peggy” with the hitting stick toward the 
circle. The end of the “peggy” was hit with the stick 
causing it to bounce into the air so it could be hit by 
the stick. If you missed the circle, you took turns 
with your opponent(s). Each person tried to hit the 
peggy into the circle to win or to a position where 
the opponent could not win. Howard and Marcia 
were good at this. 

Living on a farm, there was plenty of loose 
hay in the barn to jump into. Later, the bales of hay 
were formed into “forts” and into “horses”. With 
the coming of neighbors, this made a great setting 
for playing cowboys. We “rode” those bales as fast 
as we could, but never seemed to get anywhere. 

As we got older, a basket was put onto our 
hay barn and neighborhood kids would come to 
play games, horse, and twenty-one, etc. We all 
seemed to improve a little the more we played- or 
so we thought. 

With neighbors, we formed baseball teams 
and played in one of our fields. We never seemed 
to have enough for full teams, but we played with 
the number we had. Our father, at times, would 
join in with his powerful batting and throwing. He 
along with Howard and Marcia would make a win- 
ning team. 

We had a few board games — Michigan Kit- 
ty, Chutes and Ladders, Monopoly, etc. and several 
card games. Family and later neighborhood friends 
would participate. 

individual time was spent on the swing or 
the “Tarzan Rope”. With one end of the rope tied 
to a tree branch and the loose end tied with a knot, 
one could grab the rope run across the lawn, and 
swing out over the end of the bank and back to the 
lawn. We never did get the Tarzan yell as it should 
have been, nor did we see Cheetar or Jane. 

There were plenty of activities or hobbies 
which could take up time whether alone, with fami- 
ly, or with friends. There was never a dull moment 
on the farm. There were chores to be done and 
time to play. Family and neighborhood friends 
made for happy reminisces. 

Shirley, Marcia, Janet and Diana 

Since | was born, | lived in North Belling- 
ham. At first, | lived on Pine Street, and then we 
moved to Hartford Avenue where the Baptist Par- 


sonage is now. My Father wanted the family to be 
Continued on next page 


closer to North School. Clara Macey was my teach- 
er there and my daughter also had Miss Macey, 
Later, my Father opened a store, John’s Market, 
across the street from where we were living, so we 
moved into the building where the store was. 

The Charles River formed the Mill Pond off 
Maple Street. It was in this Mill Pond that | learned 
to swim. 

| roller skated on Hartford Avenue as there 
was very little traffic then. In the winter, we could 
ice skate from the Mill Pond all the way to where 
Charles River Grove is now. 

Hop Scotch, Jacks and Jump Rope were 
popular outside activities. 

Inside we played Old Maid, War and other 
card games. Our family enjoyed listening to old 
music programs on the radio. Favorites were Bob 
Hope and Jack Benny. 

No play time on school days could be: en- 
joyed, until we changed from school clothes to play 
clothes. We saved our “good” clothes for school. 

Lucille Nadoiny 


A few notes from my teen years 

My teen years were great. We rode our 
bikes or walked everywhere. 

In high school, we knew everyone as our 
classes were small. At lunch time we danced to 
records in the gymnasium. We had dances and 
proms in the gym. It was fun decorating on the day 
of the prom. 

Basketball was our favorite sport. We went 
on the bus to all the games. 

The senior class went to Washington on a 
class trip. It was the best of times. 

Elaine Racine 
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WHAT DID YOU DO? 


I was asked by a friend 
What did you do 

When you were young 

And playmates were few? 


My answer was quick as I thought back in time 
And remembered the days gone by 
They were happy days spent at play 


I owned not a care if I tried. 


There was HOPSCOTCH and JUMP ROPE 


And MARBLES galore 
And plenty of BOARD GAMES 
Who could ask for more? 


There were DOLLS....dolls quite a few 

Big ones and little ones, brown eyes and blue 
Straight hair and curly, didn't matter to me 
For they, were imv playmates as cute as could be. 


I had a PLAYHOUSE as big as a small home 

Where I would spend hours if I needed to roam. 

It was parked in my folks yard S0 I didn't go far 
Now wasn't I lucky I needed not “car! 


Continued on next page 


I had a BIKE, it wasn't new 

It rode just fine and it was blue 
It took me where....I didn't care 
As long as it would get me there. 


There was SLEDDING and SKATING and PUNG rides too 
When fresh fallen snow made this easy to do. 

I'd skate on Box Pond and slide on our hills 

And enjoy every minute of winter's thrills. 


My Dad had HORSES that I loved to ride 

With my brothers and sister by my side 

We'd race through the fields or down the tracks 
To see who'd be first to get there and back. 


PIANO lessons taken at age nine 

Were practiced faithfully and went just fine 
But I have to admit when others I'd see 

That "play outside" ;often beckoned to me. 


I also learned SEWING When I was young 

I spent many hours when I first begun. 

Making most of my clothes was a joy for me 

For it gave me a wardrobe which was practically free. 


CROQUET was a fun game that was played outdoors. 

I played with my friends and liked to keep score 

You played with wooden balls, mallets and wickets 

Good sportsmanship, fair play was expected...by cricket! 


I often played SCHOOL, of course I was teacher 

I would round up my dolls and any other créature~ 
Pupils, pupils that's what I needed 

You couldn't have school without them, so I pleaded 
Won't you play. school and have some fun? 

But I wasn't convincing and off they'd run. 


Now if you have a friend who wants to know 
What you did so long ago 

Remember your childhood and what you did 
And I bet you'll find you had fun as a kid. 


ae pA Se P's 


f a. Lee 
ae ese. i ( jha per) Kempen 


As we observed the 70" anniversary of D-Day, we paid 
reverence to those men who were part of this great 
invasion. 160,000 allied troops landed on the beaches 
of France. 5,000 ships and 13,000 aircraft were 
involved. More than 9,000 Allied soldiers were killed or 
wounded. Their sacrifice allowed more than 100.000 
soldiers to begin the slow and dangerous march across 
Europe. 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER D-DAY MESSAGE 
Order of the Day: 6 June 1944 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force! 


You are about to embark upon the Great Crusade, 
toward which we have striven these many months. The 
eyes of the world are upon you. The hopes and prayers 
of liberty-loving people everywhere march with you. 

In company with our brave Allies and brothers-in- arms 
on other Fronts, you will bring about the destruction of 
the German war machine, the elimination of Nazi 
tyranny over the oppressed peoples of Europe, and 
security for ourselves in a free world. 


Your task will not be an easy one. Your enemy is well 
trained, well equipped and battle hardened. He will 
fight savagely. 


But this is the year 1944! Much has happened since the 
Nazi triumphs of 1940-41. THE United Nations have 
inflicted upon the Germans great defeats, in open 
battle, man-to-man. Our air offensive has seriously 
reduced their strength in the air and their capacity to 
wage war on the ground. Our Home Fronts Have given 
us an overwhelming superiority in weapons and 
munitions of war, and placed at our disposal great 
reserves of trained men. The tide has turned! The free 
men of the world are marching together to Victory. 


| have full confidence in your courage and devotion to 
duty and skill in battle. We will accept nothing less than 
full Victory! 


Good luck! And let us beseech the blessing of Almighty 
God upon this great and noble undertaking. 


Signed: Dwight D. Eisenhower 


While this invasion and the whole of World War II was 
taking place ~ both in the European Theater and in the 
South Pacific - there was much activity taking place on 
the Home Front in support of this war effort. 


Below are excerpts from an article written by the late 
Elizabeth Thayer Andrews on the 50° anniversary of 
World War Il entitled “RECOLLECTIONS” 


“| can remember joining my mother in “the air 
plane” watch. The Civil Defense in town organized a 
number of women, with identifying silhouettes, they 
recorded all planes flying in the area. On her scheduled 
times, we would mount the stairs in the Town Hall 
tower and sit ‘looking out the bubble” for about two 
hours. It was a great “lark” for a kid to be so high and 
look down on the traffic and people while attempting to 
do something for the war effort. Of course, Germany 
had no aircraft carriers or planes that could cross the 
ocean, but we still, DID-OUR-DUTY.” 

For a while “during the war, we were involved 
in a black-out. All windows had to have a heavy black 
cloth or shade to keep all light from escaping at night. | 
have heard tell of an enemy submarine scare off the 
coast of New England. | surmise these curtains were the 
result of that. Do you recall when the top half of 
headlights were painted black? 

During the war, we had all kinds of rationing: 
gas, sugar, meat, shoes, tires, etc. If you went into the 
city you had to be careful where you parked. Many a 
person would return to his car and find the tires missing 

. At the Historical Museum, we have a few ration 
books that have been donated. Ration books and 
tokens were allotted by the size of one’s family and the 
ages of the members. Remember meatless Tuesdays? 
Butter was also rationed and about that time, oleo came 
on the market—but it was pure white with a little 
packet of coloring. We had to work this coloring in with 
our fingers—yuck, what a mess! With all this rationing, 
of course, along came Black Market. Most anything 
could be had for a price. 

Victory Gardens were prevalent. Everything 
imaginable was grown. Soil was turned by hand as no 
motorized equipment was available at that time. 

School children bought defense stamps — a 
completed book bought a defense bond. $18.75 for a 
$25.00 bond and $37.50 for a $50.00 bond. in the 
movies, they would halt the movie, turn up the lights 
and ushers would go up and down the aisles passing a 
canister for donations-for-defense. 

All nylon was used for defense (parachutes, 
etc.) and silk stockings became “very dear” — so the 
enterprising female resorted to painting her legs. The 
colors of paint were not too becoming and try painting a 
dark seam on the back of your leg. 


Today many cities and towns are initiating 
Recycling Programs. Well, it really started in WWII. We 
had all kinds of ‘drives’ — paper, tin cans, aluminum, foil; 


we saved fat, motor oils, and all kinds of fabric. When - 


scrap drives occurred, all types of metal was “fair Game’ 
— steel fences disappeared overnight, no junk cars were 
to be found, and even some statues were dismantled. 

Every home that had someone in the service, 
had a banner with a blue star on it, in the window. 
Those who were killed in action were noted with a gold 
service star. Letters were the service men’s or women’s 
life-line. Victory Mail was censored, written on onion 
skin and photo-copied and then reduced. Do you 
remember? This was so mail bags going overseas could 
contain 1000s of letters. 

Since there was no television at this time, the 
movies, magazines and newspapers were our only 
means of keeping up with the different fronts, battles, 
etc. Detailed maps were published each day to let the 

_homefront know what was going on where. 
Those of us living on the coast line Atlantic or 


Pacific were very involved with the masses of people’ 


and ships gathered in their area — air raid warnings, 
debarkation points, transport ships, cargo ships, etc. It 
brought the war much closer to home. 


Remember these slogans? 
"Loose lips sink ships” 
“Uncle Sam wants you” 
“The walls have ears” 
“Oil is ammunition, use it wisely” 
“Use it up, wear it out, make do” 
“Food will win the war, don’t waste it” 


Music was used to keep up the spirit of workers 
in defense plants. A great many people worked in 
defense plants and shipyards. After the working day 
was over, many shipyards treated the workers to live 
entertainment to boost morale and to keep up the spirit 
of the workers. 

For those who worked the midnight shift, the 
song — “Milkman, Keep Those Bottles Quiet” became 
popular. That war time was part of the “big band” era 
and many of these band leaders joined the service. 
Some of them were Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw, and Eddy 
Duchin. It was a sad day when, on a cold day in 
December, Major Glenn Miller’s plane disappeared on a 
flight between England and France. 

World War | was said to be the war to end all 
wars. But twenty years later, we were in a war on two 
fronts Europe and the South Pacific. 


WORLD WAR II FACTS 


The flag that flew on the USS Missou- 
ri during the Japanese surrender in 
Tokyo Bay, was the same flag that had 
flown over the US Capitol on December 
11429415 


The lst British airraid of the war,on 
Sept.6,1939 was the result of a false 
alarm. There were no German aircraft 

over England. ' 


US 2nd Armored Division employed a | 
tank equipped with a loudspeaker ra- 
ther than guns to get German villages 
and towns to surrender. 


The lst American general to command 

4 field armies was Omar N. Bradley--- 
the ist,3rd,9th,and 15th during the 
drive into Germany. 


On July 18,1943, U-boat 134 shot down 
the only lighter-than-air craft to be 
lost during the war-off the Florida 
Keys. 


In 1944 the American aircraft industry 
produced 1 plane every 6 minutes. 


The Battle of Leyte Gulf was consid- 
ered the greatest naval battle in his- 

tory. 
The Japanese code name for the attack 
on Pearl Harbor was Operation Z. 


Big Week was February 19-25,1944 when 
the Allies had over 6000 bombers 
pounding Germany. 


Flash and Thunder were passwords used 
by the @2nd Airborne in addition to 
toy snappers to identify friendly 
troops after their drop on Normandy. 


The Carpetbagger Squadron was an Army 
Air Force unit that dropped arms and 
supplies to Resistant fighters in the 
Fortress Europe. 


FACTS contd. ---< 

James Kilroy, a rivet-inspection chec 
er at Fore River Shipyard in Quincy 
wrote Kilroy was here on his work, 
rather than make a checkmark. US ser- 
vicemen, as a joke, wrote or carved 
"Kilroy was here" on 1000s of -buildings 
monuments, vehicles and toilet walls. 


40,000 Hollywood people were in uni- 
form during the war. 


The SEABEES were "soldiers in sailor 
uniforms, with Marine training, doing 
civilian work at WPA wages." 


Eisenhower once said the 4 things that 
won the war were: the bazooka, the 
jeep, the A~bomb, and the DC-3. 


The total number of aircraft used by 
both sides during the war was approx- 
imately 675,000 planes. 


USGeneral Douglas MacArthur was an 8th 
cousin of British Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill and a 6th cousin of US 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. All 
3 wartime leaders had a common ances- 
tor, Sarah Barney Belcher of Taunton, 
MA. 
The invasion of Sicily was the largest 
amphibious operation undertaken in war 


On the night of Anud.1-2,'94s*tne Jap- 
anese destroyer Amagiri knifed in two 
and sank PT-109, nearly changing the 
course of world history. 


VE DAY-the actual surrender was May 7,° 
1945 in a schoolhouse in Reims, but is 
celebrated on May 8th. 


VJ DAY-the day the war with Japan end- 
ed was Aug. 15,1945, but the actual 
surrender was signed aboard the battle 
ship Missouri on Sept. 2,1945 and 

that is the day celebrated as VJ Day. 


these facts were excerpted from 
"The World War II Quiz and Fact Book" 
by Timothy Benford. 


THE SONGS OF WORLD WAR II 


The sweet and sad times of World War II 
are often relived as we hear a song from that 
era. I often sat listening to the Hit Parade 
while writing to my soldier husband, whom I 
wrote to every night. As the ‘White Cliffs 
of Dover' played on the radio, I would dream 
of life after the war as I'm sure so many 
young wives, parents and siblings did. 

Before my beau went in service, we often 
would go out for a snack in the evening. 

Most small restaurants had a juke box with 
selection boxes on the wall in each booth. 

If the record 'Maria Elena’ was on it, that's 
where we went. It was the big band era also 
and the selections were numerous and pleasant. 

As time went on and I visited my husband 
at a few camps, there was usually a new hit 
song that was being played frequently. ‘I'm 
Beginning to See the Light' will always 
remind me of the U.S.O. in Ozark, Alabama. 
'Blond Sailor’ brings back fond memories of 
a dear friend who was in the navy and was one 
of ‘our gang’. ‘I'll Never Smile Again' was 
very popular as well as ‘Stage Door Canteen', 
'A Nightingale Sang in Barkley Square', I'll 
Be Seeing You', ‘Apple Blossom Time’, ‘I'll 
Walk Alone', ‘Always’, 'The Very Thought of 
you', 'I Can't Begin to Tell You','G.I. Jive’ 
‘Sunrise Serenade', ‘Boogie Woogie', 'When 
the Lights Go on Again', “White Christmas’, 
‘Have I Stayed Away Too Long', ‘Saturday 
Night is the Loneliest Night of the Week' and 
so many others that jog the memory. I have 
many of these old tunes on 78 records that I_ 
can't bear to part with. 

The U.S.0.s were open every day for recre- 
ation for the service men that had. a few hours 
pass. Some would play ping pong, cards or 
dance to the juke box tunes. On Saturday 
night there was usually a big dance. The 
ladies in town would supply the home baked 
refreshments. It was an evening to enjoy 
and forget what may lie ahead tomorrow. 

My husband happened to be home on furlough 
August 14, 1945. We awoke’ to horns blowing, 
church bells ringing and sirens screeching. 
We knew the war was over even before we turned 
on the radio. The noises were coming from 
Milford. We quickly got ready and headed 
‘up town', It was pandemonium. Main Street 
was crowded with peoplé, some in costume, 
others pulling carts decorated with streamers, 
people dancing and singing in the street and 
stranger hugging stranger. ‘It was such a 
celebration it made headlines all over the 
country.~ Several weeks later an organized 
parade was held but couldn't compare with the 


impromptu, emotional one of August are mar 
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Defense Committce 


ham fs as follows: | 

General Chairman-—-Paul Robi- 
doux; General Secretary—Francis 
G, Locklin; General Committee— 
Walter Leblanc, John Clancy, Ed- 
ward Reid, Michae} Smith, James 
Yates, Joseph O, Fleuette, Leo A 
Murray, Mrs, K, A. Garriepy, Mrs. 
H, A. Hitiz, Raymond Mowry, Clif- 
ford Mowry, Chicf Fleuette, Lionel 
Trudeau, Leo A, Gosselin, Fire Chief 
Wasyl Kornicki, Willlam Gaudette 
and Rev. Clarence Chamberlain, 

Alr Raid Warden — Raymond 
Mowry; Deputy Air Raid Wardens— 
Clifford Mowry, Michael Smith, 
John Clancy, Edward Reid; Chair- 
men of Auxillary, Police—Chief 
Fleuette and Walter Leblanc; Chalr- 
man of Auxiliary Fire Depariment— 
Chief Kornicki and Clifford Mowry; 
Chairman of Women’s Division— 
Mrs, K. A, Garrlepy: <Assistants— 
Misses Wilmae and Elionore Cole. 
and Mrs, H, A, Hitiz, 


Services and Supplies Chairman— ; 
Franels G, Locklin; Co-Chairman of 
Utililies — William Gaudette; Co- 
Chairman, Manufactured Goods— 
Michael Smith; Co-Chairman, Fuel 
—Alphonse Carrier; Co-Chairman. 
Wood—Ellsworth Crooks: Co-Chair- 
man. Food—Mrs, H. A, Hitlz;° Co- 
Chairman, Transportation -~ Joseph 
O. Fleueite; Identification Officer— 
Lyndon Murray; Blackout Division, 
—Chief Fleuette; Engineering and 
Repairing — Timothy Foley: Public- 
ity Agent—Rev. Clarence Chamber- 
lain; Health and First Ald — Andr: 
Flouette, 
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BELLINGHAM GIRDS 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


‘Town's Home me Defense Setup. 


Bay State Area. 


Woonsocket Office 
The Providence Journal, 
162 Main Street 

Long before the United States en- 
tered the war against the Axis Pow- 
es, Bellingham started preparing 
for home defense needs and at the 
present time, the setup is considered 
one of the best in the area, 

One air-raid alarm test and two 
complete-blackouts have taken place 
in the community which borders 
Woonsocket during the past {two 
weeks and all three trials have 
| proven “very satisfactory” to the de- 
'fense leaders, 


The town, 11 miles long and three 
miles wide, is close to the industrial 
area of Woonsocket, and, in the optn- 
ion of Bellingham defense Iceders, 
the community must be on the alert 
at alj times to blacie out in case the 
Northern City should experience an 
air raid, 

Although obliged to conform with 
the Massachusetts State setup, Bell- 
ingham, accerding to Army officials 
has been considered a part of the 
Woonsocket district and must worls 
at times with Northern City officials, 
| Francis G, Locklin, secretary of the 
Hawn defense council said. 

A course jn rescue work will start 
soon, it was anounced, and evacua- 
tion f preparations are already under} 
way in case of an emergency. 
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Drivers Corps 


Food to Be Ready 


Secretary Locklin said all store- 
— in the town have been 
grouped into a commi{tee {fo pro- 
yide food during an: emergency, 
while another group of men has been 
named to handle the fuel supply for 
the community. 


Overlooking nothing in its defense 
setup, the council recently conducted 
a town census and now the 3400 men, 
womeri and children residents have 
been indexed according to streets, 

An observation tower has bee 
established in the town and Is 

manned 24 hours a day for spotting 
planes, In addition the council has 
set up a motor corps, Red Cross first 
aid-and air raid wardens’ courses, 


enlisted the aid of Boy Scouts as} 


messengers and enrolled 65 in the 
auxiliary police and 45 in the auxili- 
ary fire department, 

A rifle range has been installed in 
the rear of the Town Hall, with steel 

plates at one end for target practise, 
Under the supervision of Police 
Chief Euclide Fluette, Leopold Caya 
and Omer Harpin, practise js being 
held every Friday night, with the 
range open to any citizen of the town. 


A number of women in the town 


are attending a- canteen cooking). 


school. in order to provide a well- 
organized group ready . to. serve 
nourishing’ and quickly-prepared 
meals for any number of people 
under any circumstances, — 


Air Raid Wardens 


, 


Chaplains (Jewish) 


Utility Repair Squad 


Chaplains (Christian) 


Fire Watchers 


Bomb Squads 


Rescue Squads 


THE HOME FRONT WORLD WAR II 


xx * WHAT YOU 


During An Air Raid 

1. Do not run when air raid warnings sound after dark 
during blackouts. Walk to the nearest shelter. Get off 
the street. If enemy planes come over or if anti-aircraft 
guns go into action, you may be hit by shell fragments. 

2. -If you are driving, park your car at the curb; be sure 
all lights are turned off. Do not obstruct fire hydrants, 
hospital entrances, police or fire stations. Remove the 
ignition key to your car, but leave doors unlocked. | 

3, If you are in your home, send all the others to the 
refuge room. This should be a comfortable place with as 
little window space as possible, equipped with drinking 
water, reading material, toilet facilities, a flashlight, port- 
able radio, sturdy table, and food if you like. Do not use 
the telephone. Keep your radio on so that you can follow 
instructions if any are issued. Follow instructions as they 
are issued. 

4. Turn off all gas stove burners but leave pilot lights, 
water heaters and furnace alone. Leave electricity and 
water on. Fill some large containers or a bathtub with water. 

5. Check your blackout arrangements. Do not permit: 
a crack of light to show outside. 

6. See that everyone’s. eyeglasses and dentures are in 
the refuge room. There should be additional warm. gar- 
ments for everyone. 

7, Keep out of line of windows. Fragments and glass 
splinters cause most casualties. 

8. If bombs fall nearby, get under a heavy table or an 
overturned davenport. 

9. Do not rush out when the “‘all clear” signal sounds. 
Maintain the blackout. The Raiders may return.. 

10. Keep cool; be sensible and set an example to others.. 

11, Cooperate. with. officials and learn now: what. the: 


gir raid: warning: and ‘‘all clear’ signals..in -your -com— | 


munity are. 

12. If you are.in-a public building or vehicle, wait’ for- 
instructions from the: proper, authorities. 

13. If your children are in school, do not go after them. 
Your children’s teachers have been trained to care for them. 

14. If you are in the open unable to reath a-building. 
and bombs drop near you, lie face down and protect the 
back of your head... 

‘15. Do not heed rumors! Use common sense!‘ Follow 
instructions of wardens and other persons of authority 
willingly and immediately|. 


During. a Blackout 

1. If you are in- your car during a blackout observe. all 
traffic rules. Keep to the right and remember the man or 
vehicle approaching from your right Aas the right of way. 

2. If you are afoot make all crossings at intersections. 

3. It is a good rule not to smoke, but if you must, 
itrike your match in a hallway or covered place. 

4. Use a flashlight as little as possible, if at all, and 
iever point it upward. The beam cast by a small flash- 
ight can be seen from a great height in the air. 

S. If you are a stranger in the neighborhood the first 
roliceman or warden will tell you where to go. 


6. If you take pets out during a blackout keep them on 
1 leash. 
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CAN DO... kK Kk 


For Fire Defense 


1, Clean your attic of all junk and inflammable 
materials. 

_ 2. Roof beams and joists can be treated to resist flame— 
giving more time to reach the bomb. Paint does no good! 
A heavy coat of whitewash helps some. 

' 3. There are several types of bombs. Learn the pecu- 
liarities of these and» how to combat them through 
information which will be supplied by your air-raid warden 

4,.Learn now how to properly notify the “Fire 
Department. 
5. Learn now the location of the nearest fire alarm box. 
6. Learn how to-use the various “types of :fire-ext 
tinguishers. 
7, Cooperate with officials. 


For First Aid 


‘More harm than good may be innocently done'by'‘persons 
extending first aid unless they are thoroughly versed?intthe 
subject. It is the duty of every American~to: acquaint 
himself with first aid information obtained from competent 
instructors. The American Red Cross,;ithrough your.local 
chapter, is ‘prepared to instruct. in-first aid. with.spécial 
‘emphasis placed upon training . fortithose “emergencies 
which are most apt to be met in-time:of-war.* ‘The following 
general directions may be followed until a physician -or 
competent first aid assistance arrives—but first cal/.a 
‘physician. 

1. Keep the injured person lying.down. 

2. Examine victim for injuries if not clearly Seen. 

3. Give immediate care for-serious bleeding, asphyxia, 
and poisons. It is your duty to learn-these methoas. 

4. Keep the victim warm. 

5. Do not give.an unconscious person anything 

6. Keep the crowd away from the victim. 

7. Make the victim as comfortable as you can without 
violating any of these rules. 

8. Secure proper transportation. 

9. Secure the victim’s name and address before he 
becomes unconscious. 


To Conserve Materials 


1. Paper: Newspapers, paper boxes, magazines, small 
waste paper. 

2. Rags: Burlap bags, cotton bags, textile bags, cloth 
waste material of all kinds. = 

3. Scrap Metal: Brass, aluminum, steel, lead, iron. It ‘is 
suggested that you search yayr premises for,old bedé;, 
metal furniture, irons, fans, electric toasters and 
other appliances, lamps, radios, pipes, refriges i 
kitchen utensils, trays, stoves, fireplace equipment, 
metal toys, clothes hangers. 

4. Tin Foil: Save in sheets. Do not roll or wad. 

5. Rubber: Galoshes, rubbers, overshoes, boots, gloves, hot 
water bags, hose. 

Preserve this material and determine the salvage agent 
in your community. Waste materials can help win the war! 
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“Big White e Painted Towne » House, 
ed 7 ry Ww ith yt Weather Vane, near y* Olde Chestnut Tree, 
On y* Main Roade, in y* Olde Towne of 


- BELLINGHAME, | 


a Geese nighte, ye ‘twenty fifth day of x” fourthe 


monthe, called April, in ye year 


gar V° T ithing Man will collect for y* single Ticket, FIF- 
TEEN PENNIES. ‘ 
| jparSarg’t Rocket will swinge open y* doors of the y® Towne 
House at early candle-light, w® is sett down i in y* Olde Almanack 
He f pelo in ig ‘wilighte. 


Tesaed Tom ye = Bingog House of S..S. be Patriot. Puilding, Woonsocket, RT. 
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1 KNOW WHY THE CAGED BIRD SINGS 
By Maya Angelou 1928-2014 


The free bird leaps 

on the back of the wind 
and floats down stream 

til the current ends 

and dips his wings 

in the orange sun rays 

and dares to claim the sky. 


But a bird that stalks 

down his narrow cage 

can seldom see through 

his bars of rage 

his wings are clipped and 

his feet are tired 

so he opens his throat to sing. 


The caged bird sings 
with fearful trill 

of the things unknown 
but longed for still 
and his tune is heard 
ona distant hill 

for the caged bird 
sings of freedom. 


The free bird thinks of another breeze 

and the trade winds soft through the singing trees 
and the fat worms waiting on a dawn-bright lawn 
and he names the sky his own. 

but the caged bird stands on the grave of dreams 
his shadow shouts on a nightmare scream 

his wings are clipped and his feet are tired 

so he opens his throat to sing. 


The caged bird sings 
with fearful trill 

of the things unknown 
but longed for still 
and his tune is heard 
on the distant hill 

for the caged bird 
sings of freedom. 


POIRIER OIRO FO KOE II 


A skunk gave birth to twins and named 
them In and Out. As they grew older, it seemed 
that whenever in was in, Out was out. 

On their birthday, In happened to be out, 
so their mom asked Out to fetch In. 

Mother skunk was surprised. “How did 
you find him so quickly?” 

“Easy, Mom, Instincts” 

Vera Hnizdil 
Eaton, CO 
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Leon Abbott 
Charles A. Arsenault 
Sandra (Weir) Bongiovanni 
George Bourgeois 
Richard J. Carlin 
Constante (Remilard) Chicoine 
Maureen A. (Grindle) DeSimone 
Raymond D. Desmarais 
John Embry tl 
Susan (Baboian) Frost 
Therese (Rondeau) Gareau 
John Gareri, Jr. 

Robert F. Kelley, Sr. 
Stella (Spas) Pollitt 
Agnes (Eames) Sanchez 
Cheryl (Lemay) St. Germain 


DONATIONS 
Phyllis Rhodes 
Patricia Ambrose 
Frances Schooley 


The Historic Commission thanks Bruce Lord 
for his donation of a vast amount of printed mate- 
rial that he has researched and compiled over the 
years about the history of Bellingham, surrounding 
areas, and Massachusetts. This donation consists 
of a file cabinet full of categorized files. Some of 
the topics and information included have not been 
previously available in the Museum. 

Also donated were several boxes of memo- 
rabilia that has, as of now, not all tagged and put 
onto shelves. 

Thank you, Bruce for your thoughtfulness 
and concern for the history of Bellingham 


We thank Ida Parker for the bed warmer 
and other items that she donated. It once be- 
longed to her Aunt Lora. 
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